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Figgins, Martin, and Jackson. One and all of these
suffered severely from the change in the fashion of
types at the beginning of the century, the ugly form
of type, known as fat-faced letters, then introduced,
remaining in vogue until the revival of Caslon's old-
faced type by the younger Whittingham.

Upon the advent of machinery and cylinder
printing, the use of movable type for printing from
was supplemented by quicker and more durable
methods, and William Ged's long-despised dis-
covery of stereotyping is now an absolutely neces-
sary adjunct of modern press-work. This, again,
was in some measure due to Earl Stanhope, who in
1800 went to Andrew Tilloch, and Foulis, the Glas-
gow printer, both of whom had taken out a patent
for the invention, and learnt from them the process.
He afterwards associated himself with Andrew
Wilson, a London printer, and in 1802 the plaster
process, as it was called, was perfected. This re-
mained in use until 1846, when a system of forming
moulds in papier-macht was introduced, and this
was succeeded by the adaptation of the stereo-
plates to the rotary machines,

It would be foreign to the purpose of this work,
which is concerned with printing as applied to books,
to attempt to describe the Linotype and its rival
processes which have been recently introduced
further to facilitate newspaper printing. We must,
therefore, return to our book-printers, and note first
that the Shakespeare Press of Wiliam Bulmer, for